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As the sub-title indicates, emphasis is placed very largely on state 
budgets. However, as the budgetary problems of states differ but 
slightly from those of municipalities and other governments, and as 
the treatment of the problems and mechanics of budget making is so 
full and broad-gauged, the book is really a guide to budget making 
for governments of all sizes and types. 

Budget Making is addressed more particularly to legislators, public 
officials, and students of government; the plain, every-day citizen will 
find it none the less highly informative and thought-provoking. Those 
who glibly talk of budgets and budget systems, or who look upon them 
as panaceas for the ills of the day, ought to be required to read this 
book, or have it read to them. Perhaps they would find that budgets 
are not produced by pious wishes alone, but that each budget is "only 
a link in the ever lengthening chain of the government's financial 
experience," and that "effective budget-making procedure constitutes a 
complete cycle of operations" and continues throughout the year. 

One is at a loss to decide which of the twelve chapters of the book 
is the most significant, for each makes important contributions to the 
well-rounded picture. The subject is dealt with in a broad, inclusive 
manner. Sound fiscal policies and correct accounting practices are 
emphasized; the technique, mechanics, and procedure of budget making 
are explained in considerable detail; each essential step from begin- 
ning to end is taken up in order, discussed, and evaluated. In addition, 
model forms are shown and explained, and a great deal of information 
regarding existing budget systems is included. 

Mr. Buck's book is intended to be a practical manual of budget 
making, and such it is. It is so practical and so helpful that it seems 
destined to exert from now on a most powerful and beneficent influ- 
ence on budget procedure. This volume has set a high standard for 
the series of handbooks, issued by the National Institute of Public 
Administration, of which it is the first to appear. 

Robert J. Patterson. 

Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia. 

Principles of Government Accounting and Reporting. By Francis 
Oakey. C.P.A. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1921. Pp. xxvii, 563.) 

This volume was published by the Institute of Government Research, 
Washington, D. C, as one of the series of books on Principles ofAdminis- 
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tration. The institute, under the able leadership of its director, W. F. 
Willoughby, has taken up the task of making a careful study of "each of 
the more important branches of public administration .... with 
a view to making known those principles and practices the employment 
of which .... will lead to efficiency and economy in the con- 
duct of public affairs." 

Dr. Willoughby rightly places accounting and reporting among the 
most important technical problems of public administration. To 
accomplish the desired end of promoting more efficient and economical 
administration through accounting and reporting, it was realized that 
the work must reach the government, administrators and legislators, 
and the intelligent public. For the production of such a work, at the 
same time both scientific and practical, Mr. Francis Oakey is unusually 
well prepared through his wide experience with the accounting problems 
in national, state and municipal government. 

Accounting and reporting are merged by the author into a single 
science. Accounting he defines as "the science of producing promptly 
and presenting clearly the facts relating to financial condition and 
operations that are required as a basis of management." "The prime 
function of accounting," he maintains "is the clear and prompt presen- 
tation of all the facts that are essential to good judgment and effective 
action." Accordingly accounting is treated as a means of reporting or 
furnishing to the interested governmental official information essential 
for effective administration. 

The kind of information needed by the various classes of officials — 
operating executives, controlling executives, legislative bodies — and 
the public are presented in the introductory chapter. The definition, 
significance, application and operation of "funds" and "funding" in 
financial administration furnish the subject-matter for four chapters. 
Among the other important subjects discussed are the balance sheet, 
receipts, expenditures, fixed property, stores, funded debt, sinking 
funds, current assets, current liabilities and private funds. The book 
closes with a brief chapter on "The Budget as a Report." 

Each of the subjects presented is viewed in its relation to the entire 
subject of financial administration. In fact the book might be termed 
a handbook on financial administration, since the author presents rules 
for correct financial procedure in fields distinctly outside of accounting 
and reporting taken in the narrower sense. 

Comparatively little attention is paid by the author to the form and 
content of annual financial reports intended to interest and inform the 
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public. A satisfactory discussion of that subject is yet to be written. 
The list of contents (pp. xiii-xxi), furnishes a valuable topical analysis 
of the book. The index however is far from adequate. 

The author has produced the best work so far written on the subject, 
and has made a valuable contribution in the fields of public administra- 
tion and public finance. 

Orren C. Hormell. 

Bowdoin College. 

Principles of Public Personnel Administration. By Arthur W. 
Procter. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1921. 
Pp. xi, 244.) 

The Federal Service. A Study of the System of Personnel Adminis- 
tration of the United States Government. By Lewis Mayers. 
(New York : D. Appleton and Company. 1922. Pp. xvi, 607.) 

During the last decade some twenty cities, six states and the national 
government have analyzed their problems of public employment in an 
effort to establish conditions that will attract and retain a competent 
personnel in the civil service. This series of surveys, identified by 
salary standardization or reclassification reports, has provided an 
experience which has not been presented heretofore in book form. It 
is Mr. Procter's opportunity not only to record this experience, but 
also to consolidate the gains and make them available for general 
information. 

His volume, published for the Institute of Government Research 
in the series on Principles of Administration, applies equally to munici- 
pal, state and the national governments. Beginning with abrief summary 
of conditions leading to the Civil Service Reform Act of 1883, it em- 
phasizes the need for supplementing this legislation by a more positive 
program relating to adequate salaries, employment standards, scientific 
recruiting methods, training, advancement and promotion, rating and 
control of individual efficiency, employees representation and super- 
annuation. Comments upon these factors constitute the contents. 
One chapter in particular relates to the legal status and functions of a 
civil service commission, and another, the author's most constructive 
contribution, to methods of conducting a standardization inquiry. 
Appendices include a list of cities and states having civil service com- 
missions, the model civil service law for state governments drafted by 
the National Civil Service Reform League, and a brief bibliography. 



